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, inrnmes were smaller and books were fewer, 
dayS fmes causes parents to restrict their children unduly 
“attar of Wesson -books— living books, varied from 
10 1 time and not thumbed over from one schoolroom 

leTerltion another until the very sight of them is a 
weariness to the flesh. But the subject of the intellectual 
sustenance of children upon ideas is so large and important 
that I must content myself with bald suggestions. Lectures 
on such subjects as the following might be useful 

(1) Children’s tastes in Fiction, in Poetry, in books of 
Travel and Adventure, in History, in Biography (most 
stimulating subject). 

(2) Ideas of life and conduct that children assimilate from 
their reading. 

(j ) Ideas of duty that children assimilate from their reading. 

(4 Ideas of nature that children assimilate from their 
reading. 

(5) The leading, vitalising ideas in subjects of school 
study, as geography, grammar, history, astronomy, Caesar’s 
Commentaries, etc., etc. 

Let me again refer you to Mr. Ruskin’s description of the 
“Captain Figures ” at the head of each of the Liberal Arts, 
in his account of the Spanish Chapel ; and conclude with a 
wise sentence of Coleridge’s concerning the method of Plato, 
which should be always present to the minds of persons 
engaged in the training of children : — 

“ He desired not to assist in storing the passive mind 
with the various sorts of knowledge most in request, as if 
the human soul were a mere repository or banqueting room, 
but to place it in such relations of circumstance as should 
gradually excite its vegetating and germinating powers to 

produce new fruits of thought, new conceptions, and imagina- 
tions and ideas.’’ 

Mrs. Arihur Acland: As to training children who are 
\eiy quick intellectually and very delicate bodily, I find that 
give my children a lesson, say on a very curious dis- 
covery, it is better to cut the lesson in half, and having given 

f (-1 . rS ^ • ^ ^ eave alone for a few days ; at the end 

o at time I find it is all right and they have grasped it, 

divirli y ° U try tllG nGXt the y £ et in a horrid muddle, and 

tohl r ^ u a f 1 Say COUnts more in the end than a thing 
told day by day and not left alone. 
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Mr. T. G. Rooper on 

THE P.N.E.C. AND THE POORER CLASSES. 

Mr. Rooper: In the original draft of the programme of 
the Parents National Educational Union, one of the objects 
proposed was to bring before parents of all classes the best 
current thoughts on the subject of education-on easy lines 
for the artisan and his wife, on more scientific and thoughtful 
for highly educated parents. It was further proposed to 
establish a house of Education where young ladies who have 
left school, ladies proposing to teach in families, and, under 
different arrangements, young women qualifying for nurse- 
maids should be taught — 

[a) The laws of health. 

[b) Ihe right ordering of a nursery and schoolroom. 

[c) Ihe principles which underlie the moral and mental 
growth of a child and how to train him according to his nature. 

id) Ihe most rapid and rational methods of teaching. 

(e) How to train a child’s senses by means of out-of-door 
work, by teaching him to know something exact about 
natural objects. 

So far as relates to one part of this programme the House 
of Education at Ambleside fulfils it to the letter. The 
requirements of ladies who intend to teach in families are 
there provided for in the most original way. 

So far as I know, however, the principles of the Parents’ 
National Educational Unionhavenotas yet been systematically 
spread among either the artisan class or among domestic 
servants who are in charge of children. 

Now two replies may be made here. Some will say (1) that 
artisans and servants in charge of children do not need 
theoretical knowledge or the study of principles and (2) that 
in regard to practical hints about the management of house 
and home every well organised parish has its Alothers ^Meeting 
where such information is judiciously imparted by the vicars 
wife or some other sensible person. I wish to give due w eight 
to the second remark, for I know how much good work is 
being done by parochial organisations of this kind. Ihere is 
need for all that they do and for much more work of the same 
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, a s regards the first reply, however, I cannot agree 
S °?' it an d I think I can best substantiate my opinion 
to the need of study of the principles of education among 
artisans, by reference to an experienced worker in the east 

The best book on social questions which I have read this 
season is Mrs. Bosanquet’s Rich and Poor. Speaking f rom 
information obtained by long personal observation, she says 
that among even the better classes of artisans and small 
shopkeepers, there is a terrible ignorance on all questions of 
health, and hence the women have not the knowledge 
which would enable them to suit the food to the needs of the 
family. Delicate dyspeptic or ana?mic girls who need plain 
strengthening food are indulged in unlimited tea and pickles 
or any spicy relish which tempts their appetite : while babies, 
like ostriches, are made to swallow a part of everything that 
is going. It is in vain their shrunken little limbs and weary 
wizened faces plead for something more suitable to their 
tender years. “Baby does look queer, give him a drop of 
tea,” and baby gulps down with helpless resignation a spoonful 
of tea from the pot which has been on the hob all day. 
Starvation among children is far more due to bad food or 
improper food than to want of food. If benevolent people 
who every winter flood the slums with soup would set about 
teaching the poor something of the laws of health and the 
principles of plain cooking, they would see more fruits of their 
labour. 


“Owing to the ignorance of parents, not only,” writes Mrs. 
Bosanquet, “do children start life with weak nutritive and 
nervous organisation, but from sheer neglect they often grow 
up cripples. Quite a small amount of knowledge and care 
on the part of the mothers would be so much more efficacious 
than the elaborate machinery which is called into play to- 
remedy the effects of their ignorance. The demand from the 
ast End lor surgical instruments is a large one, and many 
t ousands a year must be spent on these ingenious devices 
patching up defective human beings. So the pathetic 
pectacle goes on, of mothers ruining their children’s lives 
ough almost brutal ignorance and carelessness, while our 

remeS s S ” ienCe ^ SkU1 are taXed t0 apply inadeqUaU? 
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But perhaps the need for a more extended knowledge of 
the science and art of home life is even more convincfngly 

East^There ffie‘ ° SanqUet ’ s cha P ter on the Women of the 
EasL 1 here the women may echo Shylock’s pitiful remark 

Sufferance ,s the badge of all our tribe.” The one prevailing 

expression which is stereotyped on the average face is 
endurance They are mere drudges, not doing their drudgery 
in a spirit of sacrifice which might “make the action fine ’’but 
merely bending hopelessly to brute forces around them. From 
six years of age to sixty the woman’s life is not according to 
nature. Tier strength is continuously overtaxed. The 
trouble begins in early childhood with a premature care of 
baby and house at the age of six. After school age she earns 
money in some mechanical trick which requires small 
dexterity of hand, stunts intelligence and exhausts energy ; 
immediate earnings are gained at the price of the child’s 
future advantage ; quantity not quality is the demand, and 
the growing girl supplies it, but exhausts her powers at a time 
when she ought to be laying in a store of strength. Weak 
health succeeds and future troubles are met with undeveloped 
physical resources and enfeebled constitution. 

As to the boys, the parents have not force enough to control 
them, and the father who shirks his responsibilities in leaving 
the women of his family to undertake more than their strength 
allows, sets the boys an example, quickly followed, and they 
become rebellious and assert a freedom which is slavery to 
sloth, appetite and capricious self-will. It is no wonder that 
magistrates are surprised to find brought before them so many 
cases of parents who, being unable to control their children, 
get into scrapes through the offences of their juvenile offspring. 

This is the life of women of this class. They scramble 
along from day to day, taking what their husbands choose 
to allow them from their wages, spending wastefully what 
is given grudgingly, bearing poverty, toil, and suffering 
for husband and children and yet failing to win either affection 
or respect in turn. How can the men be better when their 
early training is so bad r In their bringing up there is an 
absence of all method, patience or discipline, combined with 
alternations of excessive harshness and indulgence. Now , 
the children are threatened and bullied as a vent for bad 
temper; now bribed with sweets and halfpence when they are 
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troublesome, and allowed to run wild and do as they 
ase so long as they keep out of the way. How can such 
an education train up dutiful, affectionate children or useful 

embers of the commonwealth? Is it strange that the 
^Lortion of persons in various places of restraint, whether 
reformatories and prisons, or “Homes" with a big “ H” or 
asylums, should be on the increase? According to Mr. 
Morrison’s Juvenile Offenders, the chief source of crime at the 
present time is not poverty nor even drink, but impaired 

vitality. 

“ The remedy for all this,” Mrs. Bosanquet remarks, “ can 
only be found in education ; women must be taught to do work 
that is good and valuable, and in this way their economic 
position will improve. They must be taught in a way which 
will give them greater intelligence in managing their homes 
and their children, for their deficiencies in this respect are 
partly due to their teachers. The old-fashioned idea that 
something without much practical bearing is most appropriate 
in the education of girls still lingers on, and it is recorded 
that an attempt which was made to introduce some classes on 
physiology or elementary laws of health into evening schools 
was rejected on the score that a little botany would be nicer 
and more suitable to girls. 

“ But something wider is necessary. Improved earning power 
would no doubt make women of the poorest class more 
respected by men, but nothing short of an altogether higher 
standard of civilisation can raise them out of bondage and 
give them the chance of leading a life worth living. This is 
the real ‘woman’s question’ of the day, and all others are of 
importance mainly as they contribute to its solution.” 

I make no apology for quoting so much from a reliable 
authority, because I know full well that many people who are 
in earnest about the future of the rising generation love 
to depreciate “the something wider.” Unlike the early 
Christians in dealing with the poor, many modern Christians 
would rather give alms to ninety-nine unjust persons than 
run the risk of failing to give a dole to one person who was 
not undeserving. In all matters relating to social questions, 
w ether educational or economic, there is need of special 
strength of character to persevere in face of many disappoint- 
ments, of firm principle to withstand importunity, and of 
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liberal education to see wider 


issues than those immediately 


apparent, and moral courage to stand up against the ignorance 
and inexperience of prejudiced outsiders. For the outsider 
too often resembles a man who would make a sieve water- 
tight by stopping up one of the holes in it. 

There is a truth which I learnt from the late Professor 
Jowett which needs to be much more widely accepted by the 
charitably disposed than it is at present. This truth is that 
what the poor and helpless need is not so much our money 
as our time. By time is meant not merely time spent in 
visiting and advising, but time spent in more or less severe 
intellectual training and study of subjects reputed to be, 
like divine philosophy, harsh and crabbed, though really 
illuminated with divine hope and promise. There is need for 
further knowledge of the right way of bringing up children 
among the poor as well as among the rich. Part of this 
education can be supplied by common schools and technical 
schools, independently of family life. It is not so very 
difficult in these days for a child of average intelligence to 
learn to know and to learn to get. But knowledge and gain 
are not the whole of life, although extremely important parts 
of that whole and indeed quite indispensable to the perfect 
life. Nevertheless, good school buildings, good books, and 
good instruction are not enough by themselves. Your know- 
ledge is of small use to you if you want the character to act 
upon it. You may know, for instance, the effect of breathing 
carbonic acid gas, and even carbon monoxide, and yet you 
may be too lazy to open the window or regulate a stove. 
Bad air, bad food, and bad water deteriorate the body and 
mind and tend to destroy the spirit ; but the intellectual 
and spiritual defects of the parent, though less obviously, 
by reason of their being invisible, produce bad effects 
quite as far-reaching. The intellectual characteristics of 
the parent, as well as the spiritual, are incorporated in the 
child through its bringing up in as organic a way as bread 
and butter. 

It seems to me that if we really wish to promote the 
happiness of the people— and which of us does not— those who 
have enjoyed the unspeakable blessing of a happy and wisely- 
managed home should make great efforts to spread the 
principles of the Parents’ National Educational Union, or 
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• p and Practice of Home Life among the P 00r 
Ju a C ffirnlties are, of course, great, but human nature luckily 
The , fSf to slow reform and improvement. 
le " dS * t contribution which I can make to the solution of 
difficulty is to give you a brief account of the Berlin 
P talozzi-Frcebel House, which has been established by the 
Society for promoting the education of the people, under the 
patronage of the Empress Frederick 

Pestalozzi and Frcebel started with a principle of which no 
one disputes the truth, that the education of the child during 
the first seven years of his life is of overwhelming importance 
in building up his character. They observed, what is a matter 
of common observation, that it is no uncommon thing for 
nurses, nursemaids, governesses and parents to be ignorant 
of the requirements of the child during this period of rapid 
growth and development. Pestalozzi and Frcebel set them- 
selves the task of introducing method and system into this 
educational period just as the humanist educators of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries laid a systematic foundation 
for the classical education which still prevails in our public 


schools. 

Frcebel conceived a plan as long ago as 1840 for 
establishing an institution, where persons who were going 
to be entrusted with the charge of children should have the 
opportunity of getting a scientific training which would 
qualify them for the work. Froebel believed that theoretical 
training should be carried on in close connection with the 
daily life of children. He would in training his students 
start with managing, occupying, and teaching children. He 
would have them deal with theoretical knowledge, neither 
before nor after, but at the same time as this practical work. 
Ihus abstract studies, which are pursued one hour in the 
lecture room, are brought the next hour to the test of 
practice; and observations, which are forced upon the in- 
telligence while dealing with children in the kindergarten, 
either are explained by, or else serve to illustrate the 
instruction which the student acquires from lectures or books. 

roe e , however, took a far from narrow view of the course 
o study requisite for training those who have the care of 
children, and would by no means separate this duty from 
occupations which belong to household management. 
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With a view to carrying out Frcebel’s scheme, the Berlin 
Association for the Education of the People founded the 
Pestalozzi- Froebel House at No. 16, Steinmetz Street, in the 
heart of Berlin. Ihe work of this Institution includes at the 
present time the following branches : 

1. A private kindergarten. 

2. A kindergarten for the children of poorer classes. 

3. A manual training school for boys and girls from 

six years of age to fourteen. 

4. A preparatory or transition class between the kinder- 

garten and the public elementary school. 

5. A course for training kindergarten teachers (this is 

divided into elementary and advanced.) 

6. A continuation course for the further training of 

teachers in the methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 

7. A school of cookery, housewifery, and domestic 

economy. 

8. The Victoria home school. A boarding school for all 

those who intend to become kindergarten teachers. 
The boarders are over 15 years. 

9. A midday dinner for children attending the kinder- 

garten whose parents are away from home all day. 

10. Baths for children. 

The course lasts from one to two years, according to the 
objects of those who enter upon it. Those who intend to 
apply for a place as directress of a kindergarten will naturally 
take the more extended course. 

The following are the subjects of Instruction : — 

1. The Principles of Education. 

2. The History of the Science and Art of leaching. 

3. The Principles of the Kindergarten. 

4. The Laws of Health (Hygiene). 

5. The Principles of Instruction. 

6. Natural History. 

7. Geometry. 

8. Native Tongue. 

9. Froebers Occupations and the extension of them. 

10. Drawing. 

11. Manual Training. 

12. Music. 

13. Drill, Games, and Physical Exercises. 

VOL. VIII. — NO. 8. 
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Practice in the (i) Kindergarten ; (2) the Transition 
Class; and (3) the Elementary Class (lowest class 
at school). 

15. Housewifery. 

,6. Garden Work. 

j . introduction to the Physical Care of the Child, Baths, 
Food, Cooking. 

All theoretical instruction is based upon actual practice. 
Thus practice is made intelligent instead of mechanical, and 
theory gains in substance and vitality. The theoretical 
instruction is given by those who are themselves engaged in 
practical work, and care is taken to keep each branch of study 
in close connection with all the rest. 

The complete course is intended for ladies who have been 
educated at a Girls’ High School. There is a shorter and less 
expensive course for girls who have been educated at a Board 
School or Public Elementary School, which is especially 
intended for nursemaids and assistants in kindergartens. 

The School of Cookery and Domestic Economy undertakes 
partly to prepare women for the post of teachers in Schools 
of Cookery and Domestic Economy, and partly to train young 
women in the principles of Domestic Economy, which are 
equally necessary for the mistress of a house, and for all 
housekeepers. 

The following are the subjects taught : — 

1. Cooking. 

2. Laundry Work. 

3 - House Cleaning. 

4- Needlework. 

5 - Natural Sciences. 

6. Hygiene. 

7* Housekeeping. 

8. Book-keeping. 

9 - Correspondence. 

■' H«eUkeeptag aChing ' he ab ° Ve sub j ects ' 

profession™i°career e of ' ate preparation for a P rivate and . not 
what is suitable for’th C ° UrSe ’ Select from the above sub J ects 
special industry ^ P Ur P ose ar >d omit what belongs to a 

If I have * 

this brief and inadequate description of the 
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Berlin 1 estalozzi-h rcebel House succeeded in awakening in 
others the interest which I take in it myself, I hope some of 
my audience may pay a visit to the establishment and 
perhaps the I rincipal Trau Schrader, or the Vice-Principal 
1 ’ rau Claia Richter, might be induced to give, before some 
branch of the 1 arents National Educational Union, an account 
of the working of the Institute. There are several ladies in 
England who have been trained in the Pestalozzi-Frcebel 
Institute, and doubtless they could assist the Parents’ Union 
in promoting similar work. 

I know perfectly well that no foreign institution can be 
adopted without modification in another country, but on the 
other hand I am sure we in England have much to learn from 
an institution like this, and that what we cannot adopt we 
can adapt to our purpose with much advantage. 

It seems to me, to begin with, that this Institution has a 
more scientific basis than some of the corresponding work in 
this country, whether Schools of Cookery, or Laundry, or 
Housekeeping; I refer especially to the taking of the children 
themselves as the central point around which all branches of 
work in their interest are grouped. The child is the starting- 
point and meeting-point of many varied studies and pursuits. 

Secondly, there is a determined effort made to treat the 
mental, moral and physical training of the child, and of those 
who attend to the child, as one complete whole. The 
institution reveals the profound interest which attaches to 
humble details, when they are understood as forming part of 
a great whole to the perfection of which they are essential. 

If we are satisfied with our Public School education, if we 
are glad to remember that men of the very highest ability 
and intellectual force and general cultivation are ready to 
devote their lives to training older boys, let us bear in mind 
that this was not always so, and that it was the genius and 
self-sacrifice of men like Vittorino da Feltre, for instance, 
who founded in the 15th century, for the sons of the rich, a 
school named La Giocosa, the Pleasant House, and a system 
of education which redeemed the function of the schoolmaster 
from contempt. How great was that contempt we learn 
from Petrarch, who says bitterly of teachers that they teach 
boys because they are incompetent to do anything better— and 
calls them stupid phlegmatic covetous Philistines. 
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T pt me uree you to read Mr. W. Woodward’s Vittorino da 
Fpltre for an account of the pioneers of secondary education. 

When we notice how great was the work they had to do, 
and how slowly their ideas have been realised, we need not be 
surprised that Pestalozzi and Frcebel, who lived so much 
nearer to our own time, are only beginning to be understood 
in an effective and fruitful way, in respect of primary 
education. 

Thirdly, it seems to me that this institute makes possible 
that which is in my opinion most desirable but most difficult. 
I desire that rich and poor should share a common intellectual 
life, in which intellect and practice are not separated but 
amalgamated. Such communion of the better part of life 
seems much less hopeless when you see the future mistress and 
the future maid, the future house-mistress and the future 
housekeeper both working in the most natural manner at 
the same kindergarten group, or both ironing at the same 
board. It is natural that the future mistress, starting with a 
more advanced education, should approach practical work 
with a greater power of grasping the principles which are 
studied in the lecture room ; in consequence, she is able to 
explain to her less favorably situated colleague much that 
would be hard to understand without frequent friendly and 
opportune counsel, and often in practical matters she will 
learn much in return from her companion. 

The rich will desire, as they study more and more the 
educational principles of the great educators, to extend the 
knowledge of them among the poor, and I believe that the 
readiest way of doing this is through the instrumentality of 

’ nst '' tu,: ' on as that which I have described, where 
c 1 1 e is treated as a whole, and the interests of the child 

stu led in a scientific manner, where various branches 
coo ing, needlework, mental training, manual training, 
yg ene are not dealt with as in separate institutions, but 
connected together as they must needs be in family life. 

mutual/// W an d poor can work together and 

with thought^lne^lnd Tl^ practical work is pur " ued 
substitute • r ! o d lntelll gence, will enable the rich to 

Patron a a-J * ^ Shaftesbury’s i an g ua g e sympathy for 

Peonage in dealing with the poor. 

inally, influenced by the spirit of great thinkers, both 
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rich and poor alike will take a more exalted view of the 
details of the management of young children. The details 
of the work are humble, but the results of them are not. 
Nothing less is the issue than the character of the nation, for 
as the child is trained in early years, so he mostly turns out 
in after life. Let everyone who has the care of children bear 
in mind the brench peasant painter s fine remark, for what is 
true of the artist is true of the educator — “ II faut pouvoir 
faire servir le trivial a 1 expression du sublime, c’est la vraie 
force. “You must be able to make the trivial serve for the 
expression of the sublime, that is the secret of true power/* 

The Chairman : Mr. Rooper has put before us a very big 
and thoughtful scheme, and I feel sure that if we do not 
manage to evolve a scheme, that secretaries have been 
inspired with ideas which will bear fruit, and I hope by next 
year we shall have some practical scheme put before us. I 
know that in two or three instances lectures have been given 
and have been much appreciated. I have a letter from the 
secretary of the Hammersmith Branch of the Union asking us 
to supply someone to give a course of lectures, and I also 
know that the Parents Revieiv has been much liked. 

I hope members will speak briskly on this subject. 

Mrs. ARTHUR ACLAND : In the course of my life with my 
husband I have been led into contact with a great many of 
the wives of artisans, and I have found that these women 
have thought a great deal about the training of their children, 
and I feel sure that there are now all over the country groups 
of women who would most thankfully accept any advance 
from the Parents’ Union, which would lead them on in 


subjects which we discuss. 

Doctor Gladstone: I came this morning because I heard 
there was something very practical to be given, especially 
bearing upon the lower classes. I think we have all enjoyed 
very much this address which has been given by Mr. Rooper, 
and I feel sure it will bring forth some practical results. 

I should like to speak about the practice of the system ot 
Pestalozzi, and say that I think it ought to be brought into 
the education of the day. The matter, as Mr. Rooper has 
stated, is to be introduced into the education of the P aren * s 
and into the practice of the schools. As to the knowledge of 
the parents I must leave you to work that out. It wi 
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quite enough for me to say a few words in regard to , he 
schools The education of the present day in our elementary 
schools’is far more practical than it was 20 years ago. The 
true principles of education are much better understood, I 
speak of course of voluntary schools and Board schools. I ani 
quite certain that there has been a considerable advance in 
both. When I was first connected with education I know 
very well that there was very little done in regard to fitting 
children for the various duties of life, and I had the pleasure 
of seeing object lessons introduced, and also the introduction 
of Kindergarten methods, and the evolution of these, not only 
in infant schools, but in other departments too. 

There are agencies connected with the London School 
Board which are very useful ; there is one which is not 
much known, consisting of members of the London School 
Board, members of the City Guilds’ Institute, and members 
of the Drapers’ Company, united together in a general 
committee to try experiments in advance of the Education 
Code. This has been going on for several years, and several 
things, such as manual instruction and laundry work, are 
being encouraged. There is something going on in the 
Education Code in that respect, ihe schools cannot do 
very much against the Code, but these large Board Schools 
and important Voluntary Schools can influence very much 
the Education Department, and now if you were to look at 
this year s Code you would find advances in this particular 
irection, and especially that there is a subject most extensively 
e a orated under the name of “ Domestic Science.” It 
comprises all that was good in domestic economy and much 
g eater continuity, and it also instituted the children’s 
practical instruction in the matter. 

and Hiv' C econom y is taught in many schools by blackboard 
“lit Ik “ ' h l Childre " it by heart and know 

"peak of ,Ki“ i t K ,hen . it '? »"*• 1 a™ glad to be able to 

Evening fv. °^ e " w ’ d taken up. Then there are 

same kind of education V°° ls which are P romoted lhe 

we can h<air. r How can we help in that r Of course 

schools. So far 'as Bo C ° n " ected with lhe management of 

important thing tha^oo/^ 001 " ^ COnCerned k is a Ve 7 
Most BoarrR ^ od managers should be appointed. 

appoint certain managers who will look after a 
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group of two or three schools, and all sorts and conditions of 
men are appointed on the management, and they have very 
considerable influence, lhe Code is very long, and the 
particular duties of managers seem most alarming, “seeing 
that the duties are carried out by the teachers ,” — ( reads from 
Code.) 

I think you will feel that in this matter of managers the 
duties are very great. I do not want to frighten you, some 
of you may be managers; but if not, I hope you will become so. 

The time is coming when we can influence the return to our 
School Boards of suitable men. 

The Chairman : I think now the time for each speaker 
must be limited to three minutes. The question that Mr. 
Rooper has put before us is a very large one, and I think 
we ought to remember that we are not a very strong body yet, 
therefore I think before we start anything fresh we ought first 
of all to urge upon all the members to help us in the work of 
the Union and not to leave it to a few. Many societies are 
weakened by stretching out in too many directions. I should 
like just to say that I feel we have indirectly carried out one 
of our principles of helping parents of all classes. I feel sure 
that every class of parent has been helped by the Parents’ 
Union. People have gained new ideas and given them out 
afresh at Mothers’ Meetings and Girls’ Clubs, and smaller 
organisations, and I think for some time to come our work 
should be more in that way. There are existing Settlements 
now in a great many of our large towns where I think 
lecturers on these subjects would be very much welcomed, 


and also in connection with other societies. 

I had hoped that one of the members, Mr. E. R. Horton, 
would have been here and explained some of his work. Ihe 
Parents’ Union was, I think, first made known to him through 
Miss Mason’s book. He has lectured to his Sunday School 
teachers, and he has lent them and given them books, and in 
many ways tried to make these principles known among those 
who work among the poor. They listen with interest, and I 
think they have altogether less to learn than we more 
educated persons. I think in character-training and f° rmat 
of habit, they do better than we do for their children , y 
have more to do in learning the principles of physical train J. 
The County Council gives health lectures and we should be very 
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careful lest we overlap other societies and take up their work 
when they cannot possibly take up ours. One of our members 
was allowed to have a class for Brush-drawing at an East 
End School, and has been very successful with it ; she 
learned it from one of Miss Mason’s students. 

Mrs. Wilson : With regard to taking classes, poor women 
in our neighbourhood cannot take advantage of them, and I 
think it would be a practical way of helping them, if some 
of our ladies would go and take care of their children while 
they attend these classes. 

Mrs. Anson : I should like to ask whether we could 
have one or two artisan mothers on our committees, so that 
we may not go out to them and talk about something which 
they do far better than we do. We must try to earn their 
sympathy. 

Mrs. Banks : Those who have worked among the East 
London poor know that where poor mothers are handicapped 
is in want of time. Their husbands are working on the eight 
hours’ system, while they themselves have to work from the 
first waking moment till they are too tired to do anything 
else. I do think we might help them in the way of sending 
people to speak to them at meetings and organisations that 
already exist. I used to have a mothers’ meeting in the East 
of London, and for a long time I gave lessons in cooking and 
health alternated with Bible reading, so that they got some 
practical hints from those meetings. 

Mrs. Arihur Acland: If there are any members of the 
•i E.U. who are able and willing to talk over educational 
matteis with mothers who are keenly interested in them, 
t ere are in many towns, especially in the north of England, 
an so women already united together in the “ Woman’s 
in tii 6 spn;ad °f Co-operation,” who take great interest 

movp 686 ^ lln ^ s ’ ant ^ m ight be most glad to take part in any 

MrTuo f ° r the g ° od of the children, 

heln tho OLL • wonder how far the ladies who wish to 
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the house. Ihere is in another great Board School in 
London a class designed for teaching health, and I am told 
that the lessons in the evening are interrupted by girls 
bringing three, four and five shillingsworth of sweets and 
eating them during the lessons. All that kind of thing is 
being spread by ignorant girls who cram for teaching cookery, 
and who have not a notion that the things about which they 
learn are meant to be done . I heard of a girl who was 

cramming Euclid by heart, and I was assured that her 
physiological work was done in the same way. 

Mrs. STEINTHAL : I think it is very important that we 
should bring all our members into more active work. When 
drawing up the next winters course of work, and when 
meeting their committees, the Secretaries should get a list of 
people in towns who would be likely to be interested, to 
offer them lectures during the winter on certain subjects 
bearing on the work of the Union. I think we should then 
be a great power and we should come into contact with our 
poorer neighbours. 

The Chairman : I think it might be possible in London 
that the branches might use any surplus that they have from 
subscriptions in organising lectures in their district for the 
poorer people. I also think those who have gained practical 
knowledge should become school board managers. 

Mr. Rooper : I do not think I have any answer to make to 
the various comments upon my paper. We have heard so 
many fruitful suggestions for carrying out the principles of it 
that I am quite sure all of us will feel that something practical 
may be attempted, and I quite agree with Mrs. Franklin that 
if our Society should dissipate its energy, it might lose power, 
but I think if we commence this work in an indirect way, 
partly through managers of schools, partly through branches 
working in connection with Mothers Meetings, I l^m 
out of all that there would probably issue some kind oi 
instruction for those not belonging to the Union which 
would correspond with that which I have described. I thank 
you very much for the very patient way in which you have 

listened to me. 


